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From Friends’ Quartefly Examiner. 
THE LOTHERSDALE FRIENDS IN YORK CASTLE. 


BY SILVANUS THOMPSON, 


In going by the Midland Railway from 
Leeds to Lancaster we proceed up the valley 
of the River Aire, through a hilly and beau- 
tiful district thickly studded with towns and 
villages, in which numerous tall chimneys 
continually remind the traveler that he is 
passing through the great manufacturing dis- 
trict of the West Riding. 

About four miles before reaching Skipton, 
leaving the railway (at the Cononley station) 
and turning westward, a walk of two miles, 
including a long and toilsome ascent, brings 
the traveler to the edge of a narrow valley 
which had been entirely hidden by the inter- 
vening tableland. Tbis is Lothersdale. A 
winding road of unusual steepness suddenly 
leads him down into the little village nestled 
in the bottom. 

In the latter half of the last century sev- 


- eral families of Friends resided in this valley. 


They were chiefly small farmers, some of 
them uniting the craft of the weaver with 
the occupation of the husbandman. The 
meeting of Friends was large considering the 
district in which it was situated, and it was 
united with that of Salterforth in one Prepa- 
rative Meeting. 

In 1779 George Markham was appointed 
to the Vicarage of Carlton, the parish within 
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which Lothersdale is situated. His prede- 


cessor was a man of property, who, when he 
demanded tithe of his parishioners, appears 
to have enforced his claims against Friends 
without severity. But George Markham 
proved himself a character very different 
from his mild and tolerant predecessor. Not 
only did he put forth his claims to their full 
extent, but he made them so exorbitant as to 
call forth the reprobation of a Bench of Mag- 
istrates; and in his subsequent proceedings 
he pursued the passive, unresisting objects of 
his persecution with a vindictiveness alto- 
gether at variance with his assumed charac- 
ter of minister of the Gospel. 

A detailed account of the circumstances 
which led to the imprisonment of the Lothers- 
dale Friends was issued at the time and ex- 
tensively circulated. There is reason for be- 
lieving it was drawn up under the advice and 
with the assistance of William Tuke and 
Lindley Murray, who, with many other 
Friends, made great exertions to bring about 
the release of the prisoners. The following 
are a few abstracts from this document: 


“In the Twelfth month, 1779, George 
Markham became possessed of the Vicarage 
of Carlton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
About the latter part of 1781, or the begin- 
ning of 1782, he procured ‘a summons for 
some Friends to appear before the Justices at 
the time of the Quarter Sessions at Skipton, 
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to show cause why they did not comply with 
his demand for small tithes. They duly 


obeyed ‘the summons, and appeared before 
the Justices, who, afier examining one of 


them respecting the nature and circumstances 
of the vicar’s claim, deemed it unreasonable, 
as exceeding a tenth of the value of the tith- 
able property, and refused to aljow it, but 
observed to him tbat if he would make rea- 
sonable demands they would grant him war- 
rants to obtain them. The said George Mark- 
ham, notwithstanding this remonstrance, 
refused to make any abatement of his claims, 
and, resuming his papers, declared he would 
pursue another method, and that every man 
should be served with an Exchequer Writ. 

“Afier the complainant had filed his bill, 
and the defendants had put in their answer, 
so little progress was for some time made in 
the suit as to encourage a hope that he would 
relinquish the oppressive mode of prosecu- 
tion which he had adopted. In this hope 
they were, however, disappointed ; for in the 
year 1791 the complainant proceeded to ex- 
amine evidence, by a commission, in support 
of his allegations. 

“The defendants, in their answer, did not 
deny the complainant's legal induction, but 
stated their being of the Society of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, and their religious scru- 
ple against complying with any demands of 
this nature; that they had never set out or 
rendered any tithes to the said complainant 
or to any other clergyman. They mentioned 
the summary and comparatively easy mode 
of proceeding for such demands provided by 
Acts of Parliament; that they had at no 
time resisted the taking of their goods by 
legal authority for any such.claims. 

“After these proceedings, the complainant 
was applied to, and remonstrated with on the 
severity and hardship of the suit. This ap 
— proved of no effect, George Mark- 

am alleging the amount of the costs already 
incurred as a reason for proceeding in the 
business. The suit was therefore continued, 
though with considerable delays, till a decree 
was obtained against the defendants for the 
tithes and costs of suit. 

*‘As it was obvious that if the prosecutor 
should persist in his intentions of pursuing 
the full effect of the decree there would be 
no possibility of escaping its distressing con- 
sequences, considerable pains were taken to 
confer with him, and to lay the matter seri- 
ously on his conscience; but these endeavors 
were fruitless, as he refused to grant an op- 
portunity to the persons who attempted to 
speak with him. 

“This rigorous prosecution was at length 
carried to extremity, for on the 16th of Fifth 
month, 1795, after having been harassed with 








the proceedings about six years, the persons 
undermentioned were, by attachment out of 
the said Court, taken into custody, and im- 
prisoned in the county gaol at York. — : 

“The following is the state of their fami- 
lies, ete.* 





£ se. 4, 
John Wormall, aged nearly 70; 
DAS B Wikececcccsessccscccnscesooccss Claim, 26 10 9 
John Stansfield—a wife and two 
miOI) GHUATOR.... c.S.cccee coveeees- “ 9417 43 
Henry Wormall—a wife and five 
small Children... scccee-+cecsesees “« 6918 0 


Henry King (a Friend by profes- 
sion, but not in membership) 
—a wife and seven children... . 28 7 6 


Jobn Wilkinson—a single man.. “ 56314 4 
William Hartley—a wife and 

COUT COMA IOM pcodocescnscs cconsees “ 65610 1} 
Joseph Brown—a wife and ten 

children, but some of them 

not dependent on him........... “ 15 4 08 
James Walton—a wife and six 

penal) CRUGLOR 2.00. sccseecccnceese “ 1210 2% 


Such is an epitome of what may be termed 
ithe official account of this cruel procedure ; 
but now let us give a few details of a more 
personal character. One of the prisoners, 
Henry Wormall, kept a journal during most 


of the time they were in York Castle; and 
though the monotony of a prisoner’s life 


might seem to afford little variety, yet there 


are various passages in it containing both 


interest and instruction. The writer appears 


to have been a remarkably simple hearted, 
upright man, of little education, but with an 
earnest desire to do right, and ready to give 
a helping hand to all around. 


The poet James Montgomery, who was a 
prisoner for a political libel at the same time 
as our Lothersdale Friends, writes as follows 
of them as a body, and of Henry Wormall 
in particular: “In this building there are 
eight of the people called Quakers, who are 
confined for refusing to pay tithes, though 
they never did nor never would have resisted 
the seizure of their property to pay any 
amount the rapacious priest required. There 
are three venerable gray-headed men among 
them, and the others are very decent and 
sensible. One of the old Quakers is my 
principal and best companion; a very gay, 
shrewd, cheerful man, with a heart as honest 
and as tender as his face is clear and smil- 
ing.” 

Henry Wormall’s journal of his imprison- 
ment is contained in a small quarto volume; 
the entries are mainly respecting the meetings 
for worship held by the prisoners,—the 
Friends and others who came to sit with them 
—and his own state of mind on these occa- 
sions. After giving a list of the party and 
the amount of Markham’s claim upon each 
of them, he begins thus somewhat abruptly : 
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“We were put in York Castle on the 16th 
of Fifth month, 1795.” 

I find, from another source, that on their 
arrest they were placed under the care of a 
bailiff and one. assistant, who accompanied 
them to York, allowing them to stay at 
Friends’ houses by the way, and that on the 
night of their arrival they lodged at the 
Windmill Inn, without Micklegate Bar.* 

The day following they entered their prison- 
house, from which they were not to depart 
until, at the end of two years and five 
months, a special clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment liberated them from the grasp of their 
relentless persecutor; not, however, before 
the hand of one stronger than George Mark- 
ham released one of their number, and sum- 
moned him to a higher tribunal, there, we 
trust, to receive the sentence of, “‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful in a few things; I will make thee 
ruler over many things. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

One of the first objects that engaged Heary 
Wormall’s attention after entering the Castle 
was the purchase of a loom for weaving laces. 
It would appear that our imprisoned Friends 
did what they could towards their own main- 
tenance whilst in confinement, and that the 
Committee of Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting 
and that of Settle Monthly Meeting, ap- 

ointed to have an oversight over their fami- 
ies, very judiciously encouraged them in 
these endeavors; so that whilst all needful 
assistance was given to them and their fami- 
lies, aud the education of their children 
looked after, the feeling of honest independ- 


ence was carefully cherished, and no relief 


that was afforded could for a moment impugn 
the sincerity of the sufferers, or give ground 
to others to impute to them motives of a sin- 
ister character. 

Three or four days after their committal 
the following entry occurs in the journal: 

“ Fifth month 20th.—This morning I awoke 
before three of the clock, and my dear wife 
and children were brought near to my mind; 
but I was immediately stopped with this gen- 
tle caution: ‘Leave thy fatherless children, 
and let your widows trust in Me.’ ” 

Oa the 15th of the following month he 
writes : 

“We were visited by two women Friends 
from Edinburgh on their return from the 
Yearly Meeting in London, Mary Cruick- 

*A Friend, recently deceased, who was then a 
little girl, remembered seeing the prisoners pass by, 
all on horseback, a mournful cavaleade, and, in her 
childish simplicity, she wondered they did not cry. 
She also ran out in the same way to see them re- 
turn, when tears were shed; and, said the Friend 


(referring to the appearance of the prisoners), 
* they have been in my eye ever since.” 


shank and Mary Wichel.” 
tioned Friend will be better remembered as 
the venerable Mary Wright, who died in 





This last-men- 


1859, in the hundred and fourth year of her 


age. 


Twice on First days, and once during the 


week, the prisoners held meetings for wor- 
ship. Friends from the- city, as well as oth- 
ers from a distance, are frequently mentioned 
as having attended on these occasions. In- 
deed, so constantly was this the case that, 
in an entry made in Henry Wormall’s jour- 
nal, Tenth month 23d, 1796, he records the 
fact that no Friend had visited them that 
day, a circumstance which had not occurred 


before on a First-day in the seventeen months 


they had been in prison. 


Much commiseration for the prisoners was 


expressed by men of various religious denom- 
inations, including not a few of the Episco- 


pal Church. One clergyman especially, of 


the same family name as the prosecutor, was 


particularly desirous of its being clearly un- . 
derstood that he was no connection of Geerge 
Markham’s, and that he entirely dissented 
from his proceedings. 

A month or two after they entered the Cas- 
tle the Lothersdale Friends had a visit of an 
interesting character, which Henry Wormall 
thus describes: “There also came an aged 
man, I believe nearly on purpose to visit us, 
about thirty miles; a Methodist preacher I 
thought him to be. His name is Michael 
Fenwick. He has a grave and pleasant 
countenance, and he desired that we would 
all come together, and he did speak several 
sentences very pertinent (as I did think) to 
my present situation; and when he departed 
he said, ‘ Trust in the Lord, and He will help 
you.’ We have since heard that he hath 
twelve pounds per year to live upon, and 
gives most of it to the poor,—rises early 
in the morning, and is eighty years of age. 
I thought him about sixty.” This aged 
Methodist subsequently paid them two satis- 
factory visits, and I find near the end of the 


journal that Henry Wormall had read in the 


newspaper an account of his being killed by 
lightning whilst taking shelter in a mill dur- 
ing a thunderstorm.* 


* There can be little doubt that the Michael Fen- 
wick here spoken of was the friend and assistant of 
John Wesley. In writing of him, the latter says: 
“Michael Fenwick was just the man for me—hin- 
dered from settling in business to serve me—an ex- 
cellent groom, nurse and, upon occasion, tolerable 
preacher.” The good man was fain enough to com- 
plain that, constantly traveling with him, his name 
was never inserted in Wesley’s published journals. 
In the next number he found his egotism effectually 
rebuked. “I left Epworth with great satisfaction, 
and about one preached at Clayworth. I think 
none were unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell 
fast asleep under an adjoining haystack.” 
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About three months after their committal 
to prison Henry Wormal! deemed it right to 
send a letter to George Markham, showing 
him that the amount he claimed for tithe was 
exorbitant; yet he informs him openly that, 
how small soever the sum might be, he could 
not conscientiously pay it. His words are: 
“Tf one shilling or one penny would free me 
from prison, and also from all thy law in 
every reapect, I durst not pay it, for fear it 
would bring a wound upon my own con- 
science never to be repaired in this world.” 

During the time of their imprisonment 
they were visited by various Friends from 
America, who were traveling in this country 
in the work of the ministry. Amongst them 
were Nicholas Waln, Thomas Scattergood, 
David Sands and William Savory. 

Occasionally a friend or two stopped after 
meeting, or came at other times to take a 
meal with the prisoners. “In the afternoon,” 
says Henry Wormall, after describing their 
. week-day meeting, ‘‘ Elizabeth Hoyland came 
again, and William Tuke and his daughters 
Ann and Mabel, to drink tea with us. 
In their company my mind was so much set 
at liberty that I was cheerful beyond common 
bounds, being, as I did think, like a prisoner 
let loose. They were aleo innocently cheer- 
ful, and their visit was much to my satisfac- 
tion and comfort.” 

To be continued. 
A LETTER FROM ELIAS HICKS TO WILLIAM 
POOLE, OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 
JERICHO, Twelfth mo. 7th, 1823. 

My Dear Friend :—Thy letters of Ninth 
mo. 18th, Tenth mo. 24th and Eleventh mo. 
26th, that remain unanswered, are now before 
me. And although I could give several rea- 
sons for not answering them, yet I will men- 
tion but one, and that is, way has not opened 
for it until now; and notwithstanding a near 
sympathy with thee in thy tribulations has 
been witnessed, yet it may be that Infinite 
Wisdom, in the riches of his love, is leading 
thee off from all outward dependencies, that 
so thy hope and trust may be more fully and 
firmly fixed on him alone, who is the everlast- 
ing and inexhaustibie source of strength and 
consolation. And although the severing of 
those who have been bound together in the 
strong bands of conjugal love, is like the 
parting of bone from bone, yet, as all our 
rich blessings are but the goods of our kind 
and gracious benefactor, and are only loaned 
te us during his good pleasure, so when he 
calls for them, as they are his just right, we 
ought cheerfully to surrender them, with due 
acknowledgments and gratitude for the un- 
merited favor, in suffering us to enjoy them 


so long as we have. To which I may add for 


thy increased comfort, that I have not the 
least doubt, that, although the absence of thy 
dear companion may seem to thee at the first 
view a great loss, it is to her an eternal gain, 
and may eventually also, as thou acquiesces 
in the Divine will, bring thee to realize, in 
contemplation, a portion of that celestial joy 
that encircles her mansion. 

As relates to a memoir of my life, etc., it 
appears that my reasons for objecting to such 
a publication are not satisfactory to thee. 
What those reasons were I do not remember, 
as I have no copy of that letter, and I seldom 
keep a copy of my letters, unless they are of 
a controversial kind. But may now further 
observe, that I agree with thee, that the abuse 
of a blessing is no argument against its being 
dispensed ; but it must be first proved that 
the thing is a blessing, and was intentionally 
dispensed as such, by the great Dispenser of 
all real good. I have no doubt when the 
apostle, under the influence of Divine love, 
addressed an epistle to the Corinthians, that 
he was rightly directed therein, and as he 


. | knew and was led into a right knowledge of 


their states, so he could administer to their 
needs and to their instruction. But I do not 
apprehend that he had the most distant idea 
that he was writing to nations yet unborn, 
and of whose state and condition he could 
have no knowledge. Nor do I believe that 


Divine Wisdom when he influenced the mind 


of the apostle to write his several epistles to 
the Corinthians, etc., intended them for a rule 
to after ages; for had that been the case he 
would have made them as plain and clear as 
he did the law to Israel, so that every one 
should understand them alike. And although 
the law to Israel does not concern us in the 
present day, yet every one that sees it reads it 
alike—it admits of no controversy. But not 
so with the writings of the apostle; for the - 
best and wisest of men disagree respecting 
them. And the Scriptures of the primitive 
Christians, from the early ages of Christiani- 
ty, have been made a principal cause of the 
division, the controversy, the war, and the 
persecution and cruelty, that have convulsed 
and drenched Christendom in blood ever 
since it has been called Christendom. 

And does it not impeach the wisdom and 
goodness of our great Benefactor, to suppose 
he ever intended those writings as a rule, 
when the best of men cannot understand them 
alike ? 

But the reason is obvious. The gospel law 
is inward and spiritual, and cannot be com- 
prehended in outward characters, but must 
be written in every heart distinctly, as our 
states and conditions are all different and dis- 
tinct; and it is always suited to the state and 
condition of every heart, and of course must 
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act diversely in each mind, according to the 
diversity of their several dispositions, pro- 

nsities and passions, Therefore no literal 

aw, or creed, can take place under the gos- 
pel, except in moral or outward things; for 
no outward law can bind the soul, as the 
government of the soul is exclusively the 
prerogative of God and not of man. 

Thou sayest, the same arguments would 
operate against preaching the gospel; but I 
say nay, not in the least degree, for if the 
minister is under the right influence, he would 
be led more or less into the very state and 
condition of the hearers, and his words will 
carry their own evidence, being clothed with 
power. Butit cannot be so with epistles writ- 
ten to certain states a thousand years ago. 
And I make no doubt but thou sees clearly, 
that should we now go to make up a rule, or 
creed, from the writings of primitive Friends, 
what breach of harmony, nay, what confusion 
it would make in Society. And, although 
preaching the gospel with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven, is the best and most 
excellent of all outward means, and it was 
all that Jesus directed his disciples to prac- 
tice, yet I will also admit that epistles may be 
written suited to the time in which they are 
written. Nevertheless, if the right improve- 
ment was made by every generation, truths 
would be so opened in every age as to super- 
sede the use of what had gone before.- Thus 
an advancement in reformation would be ex- 
perienced, old things would be left behind, 
and new things in the wisdom of truth, would 
be opened on the minds of honest travelers 
Ziouward. 

But, alas! instead of pressing forward to- 
ward the mark, for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus, how many are 
looking back to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments to which they seem willing to be in 
bondage. 

Had the successors of the apostles attended, 
as they ought to have done, to the command 
given by Jesus to his disciples, to wait for the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, as no doubt they 
were directed to do by the disciples, that be- 
ing the only necessary and sufficient qualifi. 
cation to preach the gospel, as the disciples 
had done, with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven accompanying their words, and 
so in succession from generation to genera- 
tion, the apostacy could never have entered. 
But instead thereof they turned their atten- 
tion to the letter, one crying I am of Paul, 
another I am of Apollos, etc., and neglected 
the spirit; hence divisions and contentions 
originated in the church, and destroyed the 
peace and unity thereof, and, in process of 
time, plunged it into a desperate state of to- 
tal darkness, The same fate, from the same 
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cause, has befallen, in a great degree, our 
poor Society. But had Friends kept to the 
light and spirit of truth, as recommended in 
the preaching of George Fox and our primi- 
tive worthies, and waited for its clear mani- 
festation, and moved only under the opera- 
tion of its power, no apostacy could have en- 
tered ; but the Society, ere now, would have 
made great advancement on the labors and 
experience of those early worthies. Many 
things would have been opened in succession 
on the minds of the faithful, by the same 
light of truth, that George Fox and the peo- 
ple of that day could not have borne. But 
instead thereof, Friends turned their atten- 
tion back to the letter of the Scriptures, and 
the writings of our primitive Friends, which 
were particularly useful in the day and time 
in which they were written ; but in after time, 
when the light was leading, or would have led, 
all who were faithful to its manifestations, to 
an advancement to greater and brighter ex- 
perience in divine things, they have blocked 
up their own way by an undue attention to 
the letter. 

But when the light is calling away from 
these weak and beggarly elements, those old 
writings are no more nor.less than the letter 
that killeth, and, if rested in, will have the 
same effect as the reading of the law of 
Moses had upon the primitive disciples ; it 
will and does bring a veil upon the heart, 
and turns backward to a former dispensation, 
instead of leading forward in the new and 
living way, which only can add fresh life and 
vigor to the soul, and enable it to go forward 
on its heavenly journey, without fainting by 
the way. 

Could I pen down something that might be 
useful to the present and succeeding genera- 
tion, and then be obliterated, it might not be 
amiss; but as I am looking forward in the 
faith, that greater and brighter things will be 
opened to a succeeding generation, than I and 
the people of this generation can bear, this 
makes me unwilling to leave anything of my 
experience, that might tend to hinder the re- 
ception of those new and advanced revela- 
tions. For thou seest clearly, I trust, that 
the writings called the Scriptures, and those 
of our primitive Friends, are the strongest 
bulwark made use of by the carnally-minded, 
te put to silegce new openings of truth, on 
the minds of the faithful in the present day. 

I might add, but must draw to a close for 
want of room; and in renewed feeling of 
brotherly love to thee and thine, bid farewell. 

Exias Hicks. 


Leveis the golden thread that runs through 
the whole Gospel. God’s love to us, ours to 
Him and one to another. 
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THE SUCCESSION OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The good thoughts, the good deeds, the 
good memories of those who have been the 
salt and the light of the earth do not perish 
with their departure —they live on still, and 
those who have wrought them live in them. 
The weary traveler in the south of Spain, 
who, after passing many an arid plain and 
many a bare hill, finds himself at nightfall 
under the heights of Granada, will hear, 
plashing and rippling under the shade of 
spreading trees and alongside of the dusty 
road, the grateful murmur of running waters, 
of streamlets, whose sweet music mingles with 
his dreams as he sleeps, and meets his ear as 
the first pleasant voice in the stillness of the 
early dawn. What is it? It is the sound of 
the irrigating rivulets called into existence by 
the Moorish occupants of Granada five centu- 
ries ago, which, amidst all the changes of race 
and religion, have never ceased to flow. Their 
empire has fallen, their creed has been sup- 
pressed by fire and sword, their raticn has been 
driven from the shores of Spain, and their 
palaces crumbled into ruins; but this trace of 
their benificent civilization still continues, 
and in this continuity that which was good 
and wise and generous in that gifted but un- 
happy race still lives on to cheer and to re- 
fresh their enemies and their conquerors. 
Even so it is with the good deeds of those 
who have gone before us. Whatever there 
has been of grateful consideration, of kindly 
hospitality, of far-reaching generosity, of 
gracious charity, of high minded justice, of 
unselfish devotion, of saintly devotion, these 
still feed the stream of moral fertilization, 
which will run on when their place knows 
them no more—when even their names have 


perished.— Dean Stanley. 





THE HOLY LAND. 


Sir Moses Montefiore has made an appeal 
to his fellow-countrymen in behalf of the 
‘suffering Jews of Palestine. It appears that 
intense misery exists in Jerusalem, Tiberias, 
Safed and other parts of the Holy Land, 
owing to a multiplicity of causes, prominent 
among which is the drain which the war 
has made in money, men and provisions on 
every portion of the Ottoman dominions. 
Under the most favorable ciygumstances the 
Jews of the Holy Land can obtain only a 
precarious living. While the war bas pro- 
duced a stagnation of trade, the long-con- 
tinued drought has raised the necessaries of 
life to famine prices. In this sudden combi- 
nation of circumstances the poor Jews are 
reduced to a state bordering on starvation. 
Palestine, under Turkish rule, has sunk into 
a wretched state. The southern part of it is 





desolated by marauding bands of Arabs, who 
pillage the crops, carry off the cattle and 
beasts of burden, and murder and rob with 
impunity. There is no safety outside of the 
large towns. The valley of the Jordan is an 
uninhabited waste ; the fertile plain of Esdre- 
lon is, for the most part, uncultivated ; the 
environs of Jerusalem area sterile wilderness 
of rock and glen. There is some culture in 
the ancient land of Canaan between the 
mountains and the sea, but it is not one-tenth 
of wkat it would be if the country were un- 
der a good government, and there were any 
security for person and property. To add to 
the other misfortunes of this sacred land, 
many of the streams have dried up in conse- 
quence of.the cutting down of the forests ; 
the aqueducts from the mountain springs 
have been allowed to fall into ruin, and most 
of the reservoirs or stone tanks constructed 
by Solomon and other Hebrew kings have 
from neglect become useless. Water is the 
life of such a country as Palestine. Without 
irrigation its dry soil withers up and becomes 
unproductive. It would take a long time to 
restore Palestine to its ancient prosperity. 
There is no hope of its regeneration as long 
as the Turkish domination lasts. It will 
continue to grow poorer and poorer, and its 
inhabitants more wretched, until finally a 
large part of it will relapse into a savage 
state, and its inhabitants will be obliged to 
leave it and seek a living elsewhere. It isa 
pity that the Christian governments do not 
use their influence with the Sultan to check 
the increasing depopulation and misery of 
this once favored land, dear alike’ from its 
consecrated associations to Moslem, Hebrew 
and Christian.— Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuinaton, Second mo. 10th, 1878. 

We have been so constantly on the move 
since we came to this city of multiplied 
“ centres’’ of attraction, that there has been 
little time afforded to note impressions or ar- 
range facts in proper form for publication. 

Our first visit was to the Capitol. A heavy 
mist was falling that, later in the day, ended 
in a copious rain. Being an hour or more 
too early for the opening of Congress, we 
picked our way among the puddles of mud 
and water down the broad walk, now in pro- 
cess of improvement, and across the avenue 
to the Botanical Gardens opposite, which are 
free to the public. The greenhouses consist 
of a large central dome and two wings, con- 
nected to the main structure by corridors of 
considerable length, each part opening into 
the other. The display of tropical plants is 
large and very fine—there were many things 
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new to us, but our own horticultural exhibit, 
at Fairmount Park, has done much to famil- 


_jarize us with the forms of vegetable life 


brought from distant lands. While I am 
writing, the fragrance of a little yellow ball- 
like cluster of the most delicate threads 
which the superintendent gave me, sheds a 
delightful perfume in the room, though it was 
plucked two days ago and is not larger than 
the bloom of the ageratum of our flower 
beds. The plant is the Acacia Farnesiana, 
and is greatly prized for toilet use. 

Palms, banannav, Pandannas, ferns and 
orchids in surprising variety and perfection 
are here displayed. The cinchonacea family, 
which includes the Peruvian bark, is beauti- 
fully represented by a variety known as the 
C. Rogiua, which is covered with a clustering 
bloom of waxlike flowers resembling the 
daphne, only the flowers are smaller; they 
have the same delicate perfume. The propa- 
gating houses are also within the grounds, 
which are beautifully laid out and surrounded 
by an iron railing. The floral display in the 
summer must be most lovely. 

But the hour has vanished like a dream 
while we have lingered in the soft, languid 
air of the tropics, enjoying the rare opportu- 
nity. We reached the Hall of Representa- 
tives in time to see “ the Mace,” the insignia 
of authority, brought in and set up on the 
right of the Speaker’s desk. There are scarce- 
ly twenty members in their seats, though it is 
within five minutes of the time of opening. 
A feeble old man is wheeled in and his chair 
placed directly in front of the platform. It 
is Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia! I am 
glad all disabilities have been removed and 
that he again has a seat in the councils of the 
nation that he so reluctantly turned his back 
upon in the hour of her extremity. His 
prompt attendance and dignified bearing 
ought to bea lesson to the newly fledged 
aspirants for place and power, and shame 
them into a more faithful observance of their 
duty as representatives of a great and free 
people. 

The “‘ House” is called to order at 12 M.., 
and a short prayer—very formal—is offered 
by the Chaplain. ‘he morning hour, from 
12 to 1, is occupied with the presentation and 
passage of bills of all sorts from every sec 
tion of the country. There is a continual 


calling upon the speaker, and the sound of 


his gavel falls frequent and loud, as some 
question of importance is to be decided by 
the yea or nay of the vote taken. Members 
continue to drop in and take their seats, but 
more than half of the 300, or near about, 
that are sent to represent us are absent at the 
expiration of the morning hour. 

... We pass out from the noisy scene and find 


honcr.” 
Lincoln on a pedestal of marble, donated 
from a celebrated quarry in Scotland. 
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seats in the ladies’ gallery of the Senate just 
as Vice-President Wheeler declares 
morning hour expired.” 
Georgia, is on his feet at once with a speech 
on “the Silver Bill ” which he proceeds to 
deliver in a plain, sensible way, but at times 
in a voice so loud that the thought intended to 
be conveyed is lost in the confusion of sound 
to those in the gallery. 
terrupted by Senator Blaine and others, until 
he impatiently refuses to answer his question- 
ers. There appears much candor and fairness 
in the man, and to our simple way of thinking 
his presentation of the subject is worthy of 
consideration. 
of Virginia, who does not speak loud enough 
to be heard by us distinctly, and we with- 
draw, as do nearly all the occupants of the 
gentlemen’s galleries, which have been well 
filled during the time that Hill addressed the 
Senate. 
the small attendance of both Houses we con- 
clude the country has not much to expect 
from Congress, the members generally ap- 
pearing to be more concerned to have a good 
time at the people’s expense than to work out 
the great problems that are now before them 
to a wise and benificent result. 


“ the 
Senator Hill, of 


He is frequently in- 


He is followed by Withers, 


From the indifference manifested by 


We linger awhile in the Rotunda among 


the busts and life-size figures of departed 
greatness. 


ding to the number recently from among 


The several States have been ad- 


the herves and sages whom they “delight to 
There is a fine bust of President 


It re- 
presents him as he leoked when called from 


the quiet pursuits of his western home to as- 
sume the reins of government, and as we saw 
him on the day he rode, with bared brow, 


through the streets of our own city to receive 
the grateful applause of his admiring country-— 
men. We turn from this to the weary, care- 
worn man of Vinnie Ream’s chisel, with an 


emotion that no other marble in the collec- 


tion has awakened. Jt is too real; it tells too 
plainly the terrible baptisms through which 
he passed to a martyr’s grave. It is a wo- 
man’s thought of what it all meant. A wish 
comes up that she had not been so severely 
true, and yet it is only by such revelations of 
genius that the world is made to realize how 
much it costs to guide, with a steady hand, 
through fire and blood, to peace and safety. 
We lunch in the basement, where fine 
rooms are fitted up, warmed and lighted at 
government expense, we are told ; that mem- 
bers of Congress and others visiting the capi- 
tol may be furnished luncheon or dinner in 
the best and most elegant manner, at prices 
to suit the proprietor, be paying nothing into 
the public treasury for the privilege. L.J.R. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Our friend, Sunderland P. Gardner, in the 
prosecution of his mission, was in Baltimore 
on the 10th inst. The Quarterly Meeting 
‘was held on the 11th, and owing probably to 
the mildness of the weather for the season, 
was very well attended. The first meeting 
was long and the time fully occupied ; a few 
moments only were taken up by Sunderland 
P. Gardner, who spoke in his usual clear and 
convincing manner very near the close of the 
meeting for worship. 

In the meeting for business, the report of 
the committee on the time of holding the 
‘Quarterly Meeting was acted upon, and it 
was concluded to hold it hereafter in Balti- 
more on the second Second day in Third 
month, in the Sixth month at Sandy Springs, 
at Gunpowder in Ninth month, and the sec- 
nr in Eleventh month at Little 

alls. 

The First-day School General Conference 
met in the evening with a good attendance. 
Delegates were present from the associations 
of Philadelphia, New York, Indiana, Balti- 
more and Genesee, and reports from all these, 
also from Ohio, were read. 

‘Two other sessions were held on Third-day, 
all very well attended considering the great 
distance that separates the workers and the 
pressure of the times. The reports and essays 
were of great merit, and evince an advance- 
ment not only in interest in the work, but in 
the methods of pursuing it. , 

A fuller account will be prepared for the 
Intelligencer at a future time. The “ Proceed- 
ings” will be published in pamphlet me 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1878. 


WE regret that we cannot give, in the pres- 
ent number, the remaining portion of the arti- 
cle on “ Hardshaw Monthly Meeting in the 
Olden Time.” The Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer, from which we take it, does not con- 
tinue it in their issue for First month. 





VotumeE THIrty FirTH.—-The present num- 
ber of our paper commences a new volume, 
and it would be pleasant to be able to predict 
that this will be found equal or superior in 
value to any which have preceded it; but we 
hesitate to indulge in any rash promises of 
great things to be. As in the past we have 
constantly endeavored to present wholesome 
and helpful thought on the varied topics of 





the day which claim the concern of the 
thoughtful, we shall in the future remit no 


effort. May the Friends’ Intelligencer long © 


continue to be, as it has been, a welcome 
visitor to many Friendly households, and may 
it be useful in awakening responsive thought 
and in leading to its expression. It is hoped 
that rightly-qualified writers of our own 
household of faith will continue to make our 
columns the medium for such communica- 
tions as may tend to advance the cause of 
Truth in any direction. All matters of local 
information which are of general interest will 
be welcomed, and we hope our Friends in the 
various neighborhoods visited by the Intelli- 
gencer may be willing to forward to us from 
time to time their observations in regard to 
important occurrences around them. 


Our Society is so widely scattered through 
the country that some such care is urgently 
needed to remind us of each other, to assist 
in binding us yet more firmly in a loving 
brotherhood. Original observations in regard 
to the phenomena of nature should always be 
put on record, for it is by the comparison of 
many observations and the consideration of 
many detatched facts, that great principles 
are evolved and demonstrated. The progress 
of true science is no less than the unfolding 
to mankind of the will and wisdom of the 
Creator, and the pages of a religious journal 
may fittingly at times be devoted to scientific 
intelligence. 

We hold that our religious Society has ever 
been found in the advocacy of all right re- 
forms, that it is the friend of the sound edu- 
cation of youth, the pleader for the oppressed, 
and the upholder of the principles of a deeper 
and more spiritual acceptance of the truths 
of Christian doctrine than has been known 
to the popular theology of our times. 

Holding these views, we deem it no light 
thing to assume to be an exponent of the 
principles of Friends, and we ask the sym- 
pathy and watchful care of those who have 
these principles at heart. 

The general periodical literature of the day 
gives frequent and gratifying evidence that 
there is now much more recognition of the 
faithful services of our fathers in the spirit- 
ual progress of their times, than was formerly 
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known. And we are also deeply gratified to 
find that some of the truths which Friends 
have long felt called to advocate earnestly 
are coming to be a part of the general re- 
ligious sentiment of civilized mankind. See- 
ing this progress, we are greatly encouraged 
in the work of disseminating friendly thought, 
and ask of those who approve the aim and 
purpose of Friends’ Intelligencer to give us their 
aid in increasing its circulation. A substan- 
tial increase of our subscription list would 
place the paper on a more satisfactory footing. 


The following is the address presented to 
the meeting on this occasion by the Yearly 
Meeting Committee : 


“The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, appointed to have special charge of 
the subject of Education, has labored during 
the past five years with a continually-increas- 
ing interest. The great importance of the 
concern, and the weight of responsibility rest- 
ing upon all who have the care of the precious 
youth, become more and more manifest. 

“The influences operating upon the mind 
to-day do not differ materially from those of the 
past, and the excellent advice contained in 
our Book of Discipline is quite as necessary 
and applicable to the condition of our religious 
Society now as when it was first given forth. 
Earnest attention is therefore called to a few 
paragraphs which read in substance as fol: 
lows: To educate our youth in piety and vir- 
tue, teachers should be selected that are not 
only capable of instructing them in useful 
learning to fit them for the business of life, 
but able to train them in the knowledge of 
their duty to God and to one another. Such 
teachers should be exemplary, and exercise 
the plainness and simplicity which the Gos- 
pel enjoins, and manifest it in speech, apparel, 
salutation and conversation. 

“The committee would impress upon those 
who hold appointments in Friends’ schools 
as teachers THE DIGNITY as well as the use- 
fulness of their calling. In the Divine econ- 
omy, approaching in rank to that of parents, 
it is theirs not only to co-operate with those 
who are religiously concerned for the welfare 
of their children, but to supplement as far as 
may be any deficiency in home education, 
laboring to instil into the impressible minds 
of the youth committed to their charge the 
great principles of practical righteousness, 
and also to train them in such habits of neat- 
ness, order and simplicity as are consistent 
with our holy profession. 

“Feeling a strong desire to uphold the 
ancient testimony of Friends against extrav- 
agance of dress and the display of useless 
jewelry, and seeing how these things have crept 
into schools under the care of our Society, 
we would ask the co-operation of all who are 
sincerely concerned on this subject, that by 
united effort we may be able to impress upon 
the young the great importance of cultivating 
a love for higher and more ennobling things 
than mers outward adornings, citing the fact 
that truly great minds have ever been con- 
spicuous for simplicity. 

‘‘As regards salutations, an able writer, not 
of our Society, in a recent article condemning 
the false use of titles, says: ‘There is ele- 
gance as well as good sense in the simple 





CoMMITTEE ON Epucation.—The special 
meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Education, which was held on Seventh- 
day, the 16th inst., in the south end of Race 
Street Meeting-house, was an occasion of great 
interest, marked by an unusually frank inter- 
change of sentiment in regard to the need for. 
the careful education of youth in the princi- 
ples and testimonies of our Society. The sub- 
jects to which the attention of the meeting 
was called are of such deep interest that it 
was believed that it would be well to have a 
series of such conferences, in order that the 
minds of concerned Friends may be prepared 
for concerted action in the cause of Christian 
culture. 

Some who were present as listeners, rather 
than as speakers, felt that in calling for more 
energy on the part of teachers in the asser- 
tion of the testimonies of Friends, it might be 
possible to place upon them the responsibilities 
which rightly-concerned parents ought to 
feel. Both parents and teachers are potent 
either in the suppression or the culture of the 
germs of virtuous principle in children, but 
the best results can only be attained where 
the two powers are combined in practical 
work. Another point, which was earnestly 
and fittingly presented, was the importance of 
school committees, which represent Monthly 
or Preparative Meetings, considering it a part 
of their mission to extend their helpful as 
well as their critical care to teachers, especi- 
ally to inexperienced young teachers. The 
difficulties and discouragements which these 
have sometimes to bear up under in their 
work ought to insure to them the tender 
sympathy and the fostering care of the guard- 
ians of the interests of the schools. 
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style of address used by Friends.’ This en- 
dorsement of a principle, not as fully carried 
out as its imporiance deserves, is worthy of 
serious consideration, and our great desire is 
that in the cultivation of the proper usages of 
society we may not lose sight of the true dig- 
nity of a plain name. There is a CULTURE 
that is inward and produces true POLITENESS, 
and it is this CULTURE that it is so important 
for our children to receive. 

““We would also advise more consistency 
in the use of the plain language, which has 
been styled ‘the language of affection and of 
the Bible,’ not forgetting that it also refers to 
plain speaking, one to another, avoiding flat- 
tery. 

“As one of the objects of establishing 
Friends’ schools is to throw around the chil- 
dren and youth our fostering care, and to 
cultivate a love for the principles and testi: 
monies upon which our religious profession 
rests, it becomes of the highest importance 
that those who accept positions as teachers, 
or serve on school committees, should them- 
selves understand and dwell in the spirit of 
that profession. 

“It is further urged that parents shculd 
carefully consider unto whom they entrust 
their offspring, lest in the concern for their 
intellectual advancement they place them 
where their training may lead to a denial of 
the testimonies we hold. 

“It is earnestly desired that members of 
the various meetings having charge of schools 
exercise care in the selection of committees to 
have oversight thereof, and that these com- 
mittees encourage the attendance of the chil- 
dren, with their teachers, at meetings for Di- 
vine worship held in the middle of the week, 
and that both teachers and committees seek 
after a qualification to carry out the purpose 
for which these schools have been established.” 





DIED. 

BUNTING.—On the afternoon of Second month 
14th, 1878, at her residence, West Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth A., widow of Samuel C. Bunting, in her 
82d year; a member of Spruce street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 


FLAGLER.—On the Ist of Second month, 1878, 
in Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, N. Y., Mary H. 
Flagler, widow of the late Benjamin Flagler, a con- 
sistent member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. She 
died as she had lived, beloved by all. 


HUNT.—On the 3lst of First month, 1878, at 
Salem, Ohio, Stacy Hunt, aged nearly 90 years. 
The deceased was stricken with paralysis in 1873; 
since that time he had been almost entirely dis- 
abled, yet he ever manifested that calm resignation 
which gladdened the hearts of his many friends. 

PARSONS.—On the evening of the 4th inst, at 
her residence, in New York, Julia Russell, wife of 
Robert W. Parsons, and daughter of Jane C. and 
the late Isaac D. Russell; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 


SHEPHERD.—On the 20th of Twelfth mo., 1877, 
at their residence, in Saratoga, N. Y., David Shep- 
herd, in the 60th year of his age, and on the 4th of 
Second mo., 1878, his sister, Ruby Shepherd, in her 
65th year; both members of Saratoga Monthly 
Meeting. 

They were the last of the inmates of a home 
which for nearly a century had been one of hospi- 
tality and kindly greetings. In life they were 
united, in death not long separated. 

UNDERHILL.—On the 10th of Second mo., 1878, 
at Jericho, L. J., Mary, widow of Samuel J. Under- 
hill, in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
Jericho Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—On the 11th of Second month, 1878, 
Syndonia, widow of David Webster, late of By- 
berry, Pa., in her 75th year. 














From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HELIOGOLAND. 
Concluded from page 829. 

There has been great difficulty in inducing 
the natives to use the life-boats brought from 
England. On more than one occasion the 
coast-guard men have :ound the air-boxes 


‘broken and the linings cut by the natives, 


whilst they have themselves been absent on a 
life saving expedition. But these obstacles 
lessen every day, under the firm yet kindly 
rule of the present governor, who takes the 
liveliest personal interest in every detail of 
his administration. 

The Waal Channel separates the Downs or 
Sandy Island from Heliogoland, and both is- 
lands are but thinly covered with soil, which 
is hardly anywhere more than four feet deep. 
Still there is pasture for cattle and sheep ; 
and fair crops of barley and oats can be 
raised in summer. The principal revenue of 
the islands is derived from fish, which are 
sent to London via Hamburg, and from a 
large oyster-bed. For the last fifty years it 
has also been the favorite summer bathing- 
place of Austrians and Germans, who come 
over in great numbers between June and Sep- 
tember. The life led by these visitors is a 
very simple and informal one. Nobody seems 
to think it neces:ary to walk up and down at 
certain hours, or to do any particular thing 
at regular and stated periods. You may even 
if you like dig sand-holes with the children, 
whilst you listen to lovely music played twice 
a day by a band from Carlsbad. 

To enjoy Heliogoland you must be a good 
walker, for there are no horses on the island, 
aud every place has to be visited on foot. 
There is a nice breezy walk across the highest 
point of the island to the north end, where a 
curious rock stands boldly out, almost sepa- 
rate from the mainland. The cliffs are full 
of caves and grottoes, which are illuminated 
twice a year. A reckless expenditure of blue 
lights and rockets takes place on these occa- 
sions, producing, 1 am assured, a very en- 
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chanting and magical effect. We were so 
unfortunate in the weather during our short 
stay, that one of these illuminations which was 
impending, and formed the staple subject of 
conversation during many weeks, had to be 
postponed over and over again, and we never 
beheld it. 

The system of bathing at Sandy Island is 
organized to perfection, and it was impossible 
to help contrasting it with the seaside man- 
ners of Ramsgate, where we had last bathed. 
The Bade-gdste are taken across to Sandy Is. 
land in private boats or in omnibus boats, 
which run every five minutes, from 6 A. M. to 
2P.M. The bather provides himself with a 
ticket before starting, and has no more 
trouble. Ladies and gentlemen bathe on dif- 
ferent sides of the island, and in different 

laces, according to the wind and tide. We 
anded in our own boat, and I was much 
amused at the respectful distance at which 
the old pilot, who was carrying my bathing 
gown, stopped. In hisdread of approaching 
too closely to the forbidden precincts, he made 
the Bade frau walk at least a quarter of a 
mile to meet us. It certainly was « treat to 
bathe in euch pure and clear water beneath 
so lovely and bright a sky. One feels like a 
different being afterwards. Part of the pro- 
ae consists in taking a Sonne-bad, and 

asking in the balmy air on the little sand- 
hills, sheltered by the rocks from too much 
wind or sun. The bather has no trouble or 
anxiety on his mind about machines or towels. 
They are all provided for him, and-the price 
is included in his original ticket. After the 
bath it is de rigueur to go and breakfast at 
the restaurant pavilion on the beach, where 
you feel exactly as if you weresitting on the 
glazed-in deck of a ship. The food is excel- 
lent, and Heliogoland lobsters fresh out of 
the water are as different from the familiar 
lobster smothered in salad and sauce, as ca- 
viare, newly taken from the sturgeon and 
eaten on the banks of the Volga, is from 
caviare eaten on the banks of the Thames 
out of a china jar. Then after this excellent 
breakfast, if the Bade gast is inclined for ex- 
ercise, he may stroll about very pleasantly to 
the point of the reef, where he will hardly be 
able to turn his head without seeing the ribs of 
some unfortunate vessel sticking up out of 
the sea-sand; or he may return to the main- 
land and listen to the sweet music of the 
Carlsbad band, and even do a little mild 
shopping. The specialities of the island con- 
sists of hats, muffs, tippets and many pretty 
things made from the plumage of the grey gull 
and other wild sea-birds which nest among the 
rocks. Besides these there are various ingen- 
ious little articles manufactured by the inhabit- 
ants during the long,cold,dark winterevening». 





The “Ober-land,” or upper part of the 
town, can boast of several good hotels and 
restaurants, and in Summer some two or 
three hundred guests sit down daily at the 
principal table d’hote. For evening amuse- 
ment, there is a bright, cheery little theatre, 
where a really good company plays nightly 
the most sparkling and pretty pieces with a 
verve and finish which reminds one of a 
French play-house. An occasional ball at 
Government House is a great treat, and 
warmly appreciated by the fortunate guests. 

There is a generally received fable to the 


effect that Heliogoland is overrun with rab- 


bits, which are rapidly and surely undermin- 
ing the whole of Sandy Island, and will even- 
tually cause it to disappear beneath the sea. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is not a single 
rabbit on the island, nor has there been one 
in the memory of the present generation. 
The wild-fowl afford excellent sport. The 
guillemots breed in immense quantities among 
the picturesque rocks of the west coast, and 
in the autumn large numbers of woodcock 
land here on their way south in search of 
summer climes. In the town itself two large 
poles are erected at the corner of every street, 
and between them a net is suspended, by 
means of which many birds are caught dur- 
ing their flight. Mr. Gitke, the permanent 
secretary to the government, has a most in- 
teresting ornithological collection, consisting 
entirely of birds that have been shot on the 
islands, but embracing specimens of numer- 
ous foreign varieties. Many of those we saw 
must have found their way hither from Afri- 
ca, from the Himalayas, and even from Aus- 
tralia, besides a peculiar kind of gull (Ross’ 
gull) from the arctic regions, of which even 
the British Museum does not possess a speci- 
men. Mr. Giitke talks of publishing a book 
on this collection of feathered wanderers 
whose flight has ended here. 

During the winter the rocks swarm with 
wild fowl of all kinds—swans, geese and 
ducks, but only two of the species breed 
there, the razor-hawk and the guillemot. In 
the spring, when the rocks are literally cov- 
ered with these birds, the effect must be inex- 
pressibly droll, and the noise tremendous. 

Insignificant as the place seems to most of 
us, Heliogoland has given a great deal of 
trouble in her day. Barely ten years ago she 
was the bugbear of insurance offices and 
shipowners, and a well-known refuge for 
masters desirous of getting rid of their vessels 
in a comfortable manner. No vessel once on 
the neighboring reefs, or on the main island, 
was ever allowed to depart, while those 
wrecked in the Elbe or the neighboring rivers 
were simply plundered by the Heliogoland 
fishermen and pilots under the plea of sal- 
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vage. The renumeration for discharging or 
pilfering a cargo used to be settled in full as- 
sembly of the Vorsteherschaft, whose mem- 
bers, being principally pilot officers and wreck- 
ers themselves, were naturally interested in the 
amount of the reward received for salvage. 
No debts could be recovered in the island, 
no legal decrees enforced, and a creditor had 
to wait for the death of an obstinate debtor, 
-on the chance of his property coming before 
the court. The credit of the island, until 
lately, was at a very low ebb indeed, and, in 
order to increase its funds, contracts for pub- 
lic gambling were entered into between the 
Vorsteherschaft and some German lessees, 
which had the desired effect for the moment. 
It is difficult to imagine that so small a place 
could, in the few years between 1815 and 
1868, have involved itself ina public debt to 
the extent of 7,000/. At present, in spite of 
the abolition of the gaming tables and a 
great outlay on public works, this sum has 
been reduced to somewhere about 3,000/. To 
the wise and prudent administration of the 
present governor, this, as well as every other 
improvement, is due. Under his beneficent 
rule, Heliogoland has changed so much that 
the visitor of even fifteen years ago would 
not recognize, in the orderly, neat, thriving 
little settlement, the ruinous, lawless, bank- 
rupt island of those comparatively recent 
days. ANNIE BRASSEY. 


ings of men. In short, the triumphs of the 
Christian religion have been great, and the 
history of its progress and development pre- 
sents problems which the world has not yet 
solved. But Christianity, like Hindooism, 
is bristling with sects, whose views and prin- 
ciples are as mutually contradictory and bit- 
terly hostile as anything can be. What, for 
instance, can be more unlike than the Roman 
Catholic and the Unitarian churches? For 
outsiders and for foreigners, therefore, it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to make out what 
the religion of the Christians exactly is. And 
hence I make 4 strong and clear distinction 
between the religion of Christians and the re- 
ligion of Christ. The Arabs believe that the 
great Egyptian Pyramid was built by ante- 
diluvian kings to give refuge to men amidst 
the universal flood, and bear testimony to the 
wonderful event. In like manner the religion 
of Christ is like a mighty pyramid, which has 
stood in the midst of the overflow of differ- 
ences and hatred and destructive heresies in 
Christendom, to give refuge to the sincere dis- 
ciple and bear testimony to the intellectual 
and moral wreck on all sides. The distinction 
between the religion of Christ and that of Chris- 
tians must be made. The one is uniform, in- 
destructible, simple, natural and universal ; 
the other is changeful, local, artificial, com- 
plicated and transitory. The one belongs to 
all men, and the other belongs to a sect. 

It specially behooves us to remember the 
fact so often pointed out, that Jesus Christ 
was an Oriental. His imageries, His senti- 
ments, His ideas may be better understood 
by men on this side of the world’ than those 
who come from the West. Christians, or those 
who call themselves such, may be strangers to 
us; but Christ is not. To His faith, therefore, 
we can make a warm and hearty response as 
Hindoos, and as devotees to an Oriental faith. 
The religion of Christ may be chiefly divided 
into three great principles, and I believe all 
Christian sects profess belief in these. 

The first is the subject of incarnation. Hin- 
doos not only believe in incarnation, but 
many incarnations. They hold that the spirit 
of the Deity descends into the earth in vari- 
ous forms, to establish men in faith and vir- 
tue. “ When, O Bharata,” says Krishna, 
speaking to Arjuna in the Bhagwadgita, “in 
this world there is a decrease and degenerac 
of religion, and when adharma faaialen 
prevails, and vice domineers over virtue, I 
come into the earth in various forms of avatars 
to reestablish the broken balance of the 
moral and spiritual nature.” And when 
Christ was born, the balance of morality and 
religion had been entirely broken among the 
Hebrews. Even the professors of religion had 
turned to be hypocrites, and the whole nation 












































A HINDOO’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 

We are interested in the following abstract 
of a lecture by a Hindoo theist, Protab 
‘Chunder Mozoomdar, a colleague and peer of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. His parallel between 
true Christianity and true Brahminism is 
clear and striking. 

The Christian Register makes tke extract 
from the Indian Mirror of Eleventh mo. 11th. 


The Babu said: The Christian religion is 
@marvel. It is difficult to determine in ex- 
act language what it is. As a system of the- 
ology it is subtle, elaborate, complicated, and 
as abstruse, or more so, than Hindooism 
itself. As a system of ceremonials, symbols, 
rites and forms of worship, it is as rich, as full, 
as mysterious as the religion of ancient 
Egypt. As a system of moral discipline, it 
is as strict, as searching, as uncompromising, 
and as particular as Buddhism. And, in Z 
dition to all this, it has been a system of 
civilization, influencing some of the greatest 
races of mankind. It has promoted the fine 
arts so that the whole of Europe has become 
@ treasure-house of the genius of great paint- 
ers and architects. It has produced a litera- 
ture replete with deepest thoughts and feel- 
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was prostrate. But what is incarnation? If 
the Eternal and Infinite God, the unspeakable 
and the unscrutable, descends in the fullness 
of His nature (granting that such a concep- 
tion is at all possible) into a visible form of 
humanity, He is no more accessible to our 
little human nature than He would other- 
wise be if He remained disembodied, as He 
must always be. Incarnation is necessary to 
us in this sense: that it embodies certain at- 
tributes and relations of the Divine nature 
before us within the limitations of our own 
being. The Perfect and the Infinite God no 
one can fully comprehend ; but in order that 
a part of His perfection and attributes may 
be placed before us within the conditions and 
circumstances of our own nature to imitate 
and fully realize, He sends certain men, fill- 
ing them with His purposes and the shadow 
of His own nature. God is the object of our 
worship and our piety, but He cannot show 
in Himself how we may become worshippers 
and pious men. Therefore, he so reveals His 
relations and qualities in some men, that by 
seeing and knowing them we may see and 
know how to keep these relations and adopt 
these qualities. When the inanimate creation 
incarnates His wisdom, might, beauty and 
holiness, is it to be maintained for a moment 
that the wonderful spiritual structure of man’s 
nature will embody no part of His being? 
And is it to be further maintained that the 
highest and noblest among men will show 
forth no Divine attribute in their lives and 
sentiments? This cannot be. Therefore, 
certain principles of the nature of God are 
embodied in certain men specially . sent 
amongst us to represent the purposes of our 
Father in Heaven. Now, what did Christ 
represent, and what was incarnated in Him? 

(1) In the first place, Christ has shown to 
the world what it is to have fuith in God. His 
faith was not an inactive, general Providence, 
who in some way presides over the world, but 
His faith was unalterably fixed in a living, 
immediate, active God, who ordered all the 
events of His life, and gave Him special ard 
detailed guidance in everything He did. His 
faith was an ever-moving, restless force, that 
continually led Him forward from one pur- 
pose to another purpose in the midst of a 
great dispensation, identified with the will of 
God. To Him faith meant life, and faith 
meant death; and He lived and died the 
noblest monument of man’s faith in God. 

(2) In the second place, Christ distinguished 
Himself over all other men by His sympathy 
with the poor and sinful. He did not, like 
our great devotees, rest contented with His 
own spirituality and blessedness, but when- 


ture overflowed with a celestial compassion 





























and cried, “I and my Father are one.” 










that led Him to the doors of the feeble and 
fallen in preference to the abode of wealth 
and self-conscious righteousness. 
the two occasions when He is said to have 

wept, He wept amidst the scene of His newly- 
won popularity, when the crowd were shout- 

ing “ Hosannah to the Son of David,” and 

He, while descending from the hill, saw the 

sinful city of Jerusalem stretched at its’ 
gloomy length before His feet. The sympa- 

thy of God for the sick, suffering, poor and 

fallen was incarnated in the character of the 

beautiful Hebrew saint. 


On one of 


(3) In the third place, the holiness of Jesus 
Christ is remarkable. Our Shastras incul- 


cate good moral precepts in several places; 
but Christ not only gives precepts, but shows 
a life-long obedience to the Divine Will, which 
induced Him to seek the removal from His 
soul of every vestige of sin and temptation. 
Holiness of body and mind, of feeling and 
motive, was His great aspiration. To carry 
out the will of God, He heroically died. He 


made His will one with the will of His Father, 


He 
was one with His God in holiness, as the Hin- 


doo was one with his god in contemplation 
and bhakti. 


The subject of atonement necessarily fol- 
lows from this. Atonement is nothing more 
than to be at one with our Saviour. Thus 
only can we free ourselves from our sins. 
But through what are we to be sinless? 
Through Christ’s blood? What is Christ’s 
blood? Is it this mortal, material blood that 
flows through our veins, or does it mean a 
higher object, emblematic of the soul’s dignity? 
The blood of Christ means nothing more than 
the noble self-sacrifice of Christ, made with 
the object of sealing His faith with the testi- 
mony of His death: and if we are to atone 
for our sins through the sacrifice of the saint- 
ed Christ, we must also learn from Him to 
offer our blood freely at the altar of the Divine 
Will. What led Him to make such a glori- 
ous sacrifice was His love fur God and man. 
His love was not that negative, sentimental, 
effeminate characteristic which marks our 
professions ; but this love was a blazing, con- 
suming enthusiasm that led him from one 
scene of suffering to another, till it was all 
finished in His death. His love was an irre- 
sistible, all-devouring impulse, which filled 
his whole being with a fire that was quenched 
only in blood. Without such enthusiasm of 
love there can be no atonement. Such en- 
thusiasm again was the result of His faith, of 
which mention has been made elsewhere. 

Another subject in connection with Chris- 
tianity is resurrection. I need scarcely say 
that 1 do not believe in physical resurrection. 
But I do believe in the gathering of the spirit: 
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after death in the home of the Heavenly Father. 

nd when Jesus was making mention of the 
house with many mansions, He evidently al- 
luded to no earthly mansion, but to that home 
where we all must one day go to meet His 
soul in brotherly love. Faith in a future life 
was never before so touchingly represented. 


_ The communion of souls, the only hope of the 


seeker of God in this world of unreality and 
sorrow, was never before so glowingly and 
lovingly pictured. My friends, the religion of 
Christ was not a dogma, was not a rite, was not 
a system of intolerant sectarianism ; but it 
was a growth, a life, a harmony, a force des- 
tined to influence wide and universal interests. 
View it inthat sense,and embody its spirit with 
your national religion, and with the genius of 
your own race, and India’s religious future 
shall even be greater than its past, and the 
kingdom of heaven in the world shall become 
a reality. 


eg 
IS CAPE MAY SINKING? 


It is now an established fact that Cape 
May is gradually sinking, slowly but never- 
theless surely. Our tide mills have become 
almost worthless by the increased height of 
low water. A gentleman attached to the 
Geological Survey party of this State, tells 
of a tide mill at Beesley’s Point, in this 
county, the owner of which has attended the 
mill since 1826, and during all the interven- 
ing time there has been no change in the 
raceways or the arrangement of the wheel. 
The miller is positive he has lost four inches 
of head, if not more, by the increase eleva- 
tion of low water. Tides, which in no very 
remote time were held in check by the natu- 
ral barriers of the ocean and bay now sweep 
over our meadow lands, covering them to the 
depth of two or three feet. Springs are 
higher and many other evidences exist as to 
the sinking of the lands. 

Still more certain is the wearing away of 
the shores of our county by the waves and 
the tides. Fields, orchards, groves and vil- 
lages, once familiar to the people have disap- 

ared under the waters of the Delaware Bay. 

he ocean is pushing back the shore line 
rapidly and exactly. In the early history of 
the county, notice is made of a village near 
Town Bank, upon its former site there is now 
five fathoms of water. The farms along the 
bay are yearly giving up a portion of their 
surface to the bay. In some places fifty rods 
have been lost. Dennis Creek has given up 
a mile of its length during the last seventy- 
five years. Goshen creek has suffered cor- 
respondingly. All along the bay shore the 
waves and the tides are at work upon our 


operation of some well known laws, Cape 
May will return to the ocean bed. No doubt 
much can be done to lessen the effects of the 
waves by planting groves of trees along Del- 
aware Bay.— Cape May Wave. 


AT REST. 


‘The eternal God is thy refuge,and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 


It is the evening hour, 
And thankfully, 

Father, thy weary child 
Has come to Thee. 





I lean my acbing head 
Upon Thy breast, 

And there, and only there, 
I am at rest. 


Thou knowest all my life ; 
Each petty sin ; 

Nothing is bid from Thee, 
Without, within. 


All that I have or am 
Is wholly Thine ; 

So is my soul at peace, 
For thou art mine. 


To-morrow’s dawn may find 
Me bere or there— 

It matters little, since Thy love 
Is everywhere. 


—Moravian. 
———-—_-—~er 


GIVING AND TAKING. 


John G. Whitter gives us this rendering into verse of a 
translation of a poem by Tinnevalura, a Hindoo poet of 
the third century of our era. He was a hater of idolatry 
and had an almost Christian conception of Deity. 


Who gives and hides the giving hand, 

Nor counts on favor, fame or praise, 

Shall find hissmallest gift outweighs 
* The burden of the sea and land. 


Who gives to whom hath nought but given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 

As is the grass-blade’s wind blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget it not, O man, to whom 

A gift shall fall, while yet on earth, 
Yea, even to thy seven-fold birth 
Recall it in the lives to come. 


Who broods above a wrong in thought 
Sins much, but greater sin is his 

Who fed and clothed with kindnesses, 
Shall count the holy alms as naught. 


Who dares to curse the hands that bless, 
Shall know of sin the deadliest cost ; 
The patience of the heavens is lost 
Beholding man’s unthankfulness. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 

In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven; 

But none can save, in earth or heaven 

The wretch who answers good with ill. 
Tenth mo. 30th, 1877. 





AN oath goes with corrupt judgment. In 


narrow habitation. Atno very remote time | other words, oaths disappear when corrupt 
in the future, unless there is a change in the | judgments are excluded. 
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CONDUCT IN CASE OF FIRE. 

The following directions for conduc in case 
of fire are issued by the British Royal Society 
for the Protection of Life from Fire: 

“ Every householder should make each per. 
son in his home acquainted with the best 


means of escape, whether the fire breaks out |_ 


at the top or at the bottom. 

“ Inmates at the first alarm should endeavor 
calmly to reflect what means of escape there 
are in. the house. If in bed at the time, wrap 
themselves in a blanket or bedside carpet ; 
open neither windows nor doors more than 
necessary ; shut every door after them. (This 
is most important to observe.) 

“Tn the midst of smoke it is comparatively 
clear towards the ground, consequently pro- 
gress through smoke can be made on the 
hands and knees. A silk handkerchief, 
worsted stocking, or other flannel substance, 
wetted and drawn over the face, permits free 
breathing, and excludes to a great extent the 
smoke from the lungs. A wet sponge is alike 
efficacious. 

“Tn the event of being unable to escape 
either by the street door or the roof, the per- 
sons in danger should immediately make their 
way to the front-room window, taking care to 
close the door after them, and those who have 
charge of the household should ascertain 
that every individual is there assembled. 

“ Persons thus circumstanced are entreated 
not to precipitate themselves from the window 
while there remains the least possibility of 
assistance, and even in the last extremity a 
plain rope is invaluable, or recourse may be 
had to joining sheets or blankets together, 
fastening cne end to the bedpost or other fur- 
niture. This will enable one person to lower 
all the others separately, and at last may let 
himself down with comparatively little risk. 
Select a window over the doorway rather than 
over the area. 

“ Do not give vent to the fire by breaking 
into the house unnecessarily from without, 
or, if an inmate, by opening the door or win- 
dows. Make a point of shutting every door 
after you as you go through the house. For 
this purpose doors enclosing the staircase are 
very useful. 

“Upon discovering yourself on fire, reflect 
that your greatest danger arises from draft to 
flames and from their rising upward. Throw 
yourself on the ground, and roll over on the 
flame—if possible, on the rug or loose drug- 
get, which drag under you. The table cover, 
&@ man’s coat, anything of the kind at hand, 
will serve your purpose. Scream for assist- 
ance, ring the bell, but do not run out of the 
room or remain in an upright position. 

“ Persons especially exposed to the risk of 
their dresses taking fire should adopt the pre- 


caution of having all linen and cotton washed 
in a weak solution of chloride of zinc, alum 
or tungstate of soda.” 





THE veil which covers the face of futurity 
was woven by the hand of Mercy. 





A LITERARY ITEM. 


Captain W. H. Macy, of Nantucket, Mass., 
author of “There She Blows; or, The Log 
of the Arethusa,” recently published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, although entirely 
blind from atrophy of the optic nerve, still 
continues to write sketches for the periodical 
press, as well as editorials for the local week- 
ly, the Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. He 
never works by dictation, but writes every- 
thing in penci! with his own hand, it being 
afterwards revised, and, if necessary, copied 
fair. He uses for writing an ingenious con- 
trivance of his own invention, coasisting of 
a tablet and frame of the proper size to re- 
ceive a sheet of foolscap, with a movable 
crossbar, which he works himself with his 
left hand; this crossbar serves as a gauge to 
regulate the lines in writing, and also for 
the purpose of moving the sheet of paper, 
for as soon as a line is written, a movement 
of the left hand hitches the whole sheet for- 
ward just half an inch, the written line pass- 
ing under the crossbar, while another is writ- 
ten below it, and so on until the sheet is 
filled. In this way the blind author and 
editor writes almost as rapidly as one in the 
full possession of sight, and his work is quite 
legible, a person accustomed to it having no 
difficulty in reading it readily. All his cor- 
respondence is managed in the same manner, 
everything being actually written by himself, 
and he says he can write just as well in the 
darkness of night as in the broad light of 
day. Thecaptain admits, however, that there 
is one thing that defies his ingenuity, as he 
has not been able to invent a machine for 
reading, and in this respect he is obliged to 
depend upon his children and friends.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





ITEMS. 


TuE steamer Richmond, of the Collins’ expedition 
for Brazil, left Philadelphia on the 14th inst. 


On the 16th inst. the United States Senate passed 
the Silver bill, with numerous amendments, by a 
vote of 48 to 21, and, after having been in contin- 
uous session for seventeen hours, adjourned until 
the 18th. 


Forest Cutture.—The systematic efforts at for- 
est planting that several foreign governments have 
entered upon are the source of a new trade from this 
country. An export of forest tree seeds from Cali- 
fornia has been established, amounting to $10,000 
worth per year. The principal purchases are made 
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for Germany, Austria, England and the colonies in 
Australia and New Zealand; at’ present the demand 
exceeds the suppiy. The seeds of the Oregon pine, 
known also as the yellow fir, are most sought; the 
timber of that tree is as good as British oak for ship 
building, and has been found sound after 18 years’ 
use for this purpose. The South Sea colonies are 
planting the California redwood tree extensively.— 
N. Y. Tribune. : 


Paris Exuisition.—The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture publishes a circular, announcing that he has 
undertaken to collect and prepare suitable speci- 
mens of the agricultural products of the States and 
Territories for the Paris Exposition. He will, 
therefore, “accept from any source specimens of 
value, fertilizing materials, vegetable products of 
every description capable of ready preservation and 
exhibition, and of materials manufactured from 
such products.” Working models of machinery 
are included. It. is necessary that all materials 
destined for the Exposition shall be delivered in 
Washington before the 3d of March. Expenses of 
transportation to Washington must be paid by con- 
tributors, except for packages not exceeding the 
limit of mailable matter (four pounds). On ap- 
plication the Department will furnish postage 
to prepay the transmission of the latter through 
the mails. 


Tue Eastern Question.—The following despat- 
ches have been received : 

London, 15th inst.—A despatch from St. Peters- 
burg of to-day’s date to Reuter’s Telegram Com- 
pany says: ‘There is great anxiety here, particu- 
larly among the English resideuts, on account of 
the critical situation. Russian national feeling is 
becoming excited.” 

This morning’s Times says: ‘The significance of 
sending the fleet to Constantinople is even greater 
than its immediate importance, and a very power- 
ful force is now in a position to maintain our inter- 
ests in the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles.” The 
Times hopes that Russia will admit the force of 
Lord Derby’s protest, and will not, from perfectly 
sentimental motives, order the Russian troops to 
take up a menacing position, which, it says, is 
wholly unnecessary for the protection of their real 
interests. 


Advices from Athens, received yesterday by Greek 
merchants in London, announce that, in conse- 
quence of recent massacres in the Greek provinces 
of Turkey and the entry of the British fleet into the 
Dardanelles, the Greek government feel themselves 
justified in reoccupying Thessaly and Epirus. 

London, 16th inst.—A Reuter despaich from 
Constantinople says the British fleet has been with- 
drawn to Mudania Bay, forty miles south of Con- 
stantinople. This movement is attributed to a 
desire on the part of England to facilitate negotia- 
tions to prevent the entry of the Russians. The 
instructions to Namyk Pasha have been revoked, 
and he has not gone to Adrianople. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg, says the Agence 
Russe, says: “Orders have been sent to the Russiao 
headquarters not to occupy Gallipoli.” 

The report that a congress would be held at 
Baden-Baden is confirmed. Negotiations have been 
concluded. All Powers, including Russia, have 
assented. The Vienna Political Correspondence says : 
“Negotiations were only delayed by the sudden 
acuteness of the relations of England and Russia. 
Tbe Czar and Sultan are actively exchanging per- 
sonal friendly despatches. It is expected peace 
will be signed by the time the congress meets, 
namely, two or three weeks later.” Another Vienna 
telegram says: ‘‘Notwithstanding the prospect of a 
congress, the situation is still considered grave. 
It is rumored that England has made overtures for 
an understanding and arrangements with Austria. 
The latter is negotiating a loan with the Roth- 
echilds,” 

London, 18th inst.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Times telegraphs: ‘Intelligence has been re- 
ceived here that Prince Bismarck, on Tuesday, will 
be able to announce that, owing to Emperor Wil- 
liam’s friendly intervention, Russia has resolved to 
maintain an attitude which cannot imperil the 
peacetul solution of existing difficulties.” 








NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of the Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Third month lst, at 8 o’clock. 

M. D. Ricuarps, Sec’y. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Secoad month 19, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
SN co ccecserntase iiabaebdeoiona 10154@1023, 

State 6s 2d series..... +105 @ 
State 6s 3d series..... sere 13 





City 63 NOW.....0.--cecreeseeeeeeeel124@113 
Allegheny RR 8-30.....0...-+++ 106'44@10614 
Allegheny RR 7s east ext... 80 @ 
Catawissa RR new 78... ++. 10234@102 , 
Del & Bd RK RR 73......-.000 97 @ 


Hunt'’n & Bd Top RR 7s.....199 @ 
North Penna RR gm 7sr....104 @ 
Penna & N Y Can & RR 7s..112344@ 
Phila & Reading RR cm 7s. 9944@100 





do do income 7s. 60 @ 
Steub & Ind 68.......ceeceeeeeeee 93 @ 93% 
Lehigh Valley RR........... 4@ 3ut 
Minehill RR s--sse-cccccssssesesee AT4%4@ 4794 
Northern Pacific pref......... 16 @ 154 
Norristown RR........scceeeree 93 @ 96% 
Pennsy!vania RR...........0000+ 29Y4@ 29% 


United RRs of New Jersey.116 @119 
Lehigh Coal and Nay Co.....17 @ 1734 
Phila City Pass RR..... 600 @ 
Sprnce & Pine Pass R 304%@ 
Bank of North America......248 
Farnr & Mech Nat Bank. 
Consolidation Nat Bank. 
Girard Nat Bank.............. +. 61 @ 

Ins Co of Nth America....... 27 @ 21% 










PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 
Butter, Prints, perl. 30@ 
Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 2@ 2 
South Ohio & Ind... “ 21@ 24 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 23@ 30 
Eggs—Fresh, per doZ......0. W6@ 17 








Western, S eeeenine 15@ 16 
Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 12 
Turkeys, os. h@ 13 
Ducks, sw 106 13 
Geese, S un s@ 9 
Lard, prime, Sw 8 
Live Calves, prime Milch.... 6@ 7 
Live Cattle, per Ib .......0. e0 @ 6% 
Prime Sheep, “ o ,am 6 
Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 00@ 3 50 
Potatoes, woite, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 25 
Jerseysweet, “ 2 00@ 2 50 
Apples, per bbl..... 3 50@ 5 00 
Cranberries, per c - 2 00@ 2 50 
Cabbage, per 100........ seeervens 2 00@ 3 00 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 134@ 14 
“ Western, ” 12%@ 13 
Feathers, live geese, per|lb 46@ 47 
Dried Apples, evap’d “ 9 10 
Peaches, “ pared 17@ 25 
- “unpared 8@ 10 


FourTH-DAY MORNING. — GRAIN. — The 
Wheat market was unsettled by the 
cable advices noting a decline of 64.@ 
1s. both in London and Liverpool, but 
the telegraphic advices from the West 
recorded a more active state of affairs 
there. There was little or no export 
demand, and the millers held off for 
still lower prices, which receded yes- 
terday 3@4c. without enlarging the 
dealings. Sales of 3000 bush. at $1.34 
@1.36 for red; $1.87@1.39 for amber, 
and $1.40@1.45 for white. At the Open 
Board prices were lower; $1.29 was 
bid and $1.32 for February; $1.30 bid 
and $1.82)4 asked for March, and $1.33 
bid »nd $1.34 asked for April No. 2 red. 
Rye was steady, with sales of Western 
at 68@69c., and Pennsylvania at 70c. 
Corn was again dull and Ic. lower, un- 
der the pacific character of the foreign 
news, and a decline of 6d @ls. in both 
London and Liverpool. The export 
and speculative demand was tempor- 
arily checked, and the local consum- 
ers only purchased for immediate 
wants. 

Cloverseed is in light supply and 
rather quiet at 7@734c. for common 
and choice. Timothy is not wanted. 
Flaxseed would bring $1.43@1.45. 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Coc, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


We have marked all our goods down os taking stock 
and now offer them at such prices as will insure their ready 
sale. 


Merinoes in Dark Brown, Olive Brown and Olive Green, 
reduced from $1 25 to $1.00. 

Goods, Plain Shades, 76 cents, 

Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.0€. reduced from $1.25. 

Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents up. 

A full line of Madonnas reduced from &0 to 374 cents. 

Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 

Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, ‘Crepe 
Lisse. Cap Grenadine, Rook Muslin and Book Musi n nand- 
kerchiefs, witha complete assortment of Underwear, from 
25 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas, C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 
DENTIST, 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FOR RENT IN BRISTOL. 


A very pleasant house, fronting on Radcliff st. ; 
gas, water, hall, open stairs; 4 rooms on first floor, 
4 on second, 3 in attic, ceiled; good dry cellar, 
large summer kitchen, hydrant and coal bins in it ; 
side entrance, garden. Within 3 minutes’ walk of 
Friends’ meeting and school and of numerous cars 
or boats; post-office in same block. Passession at 
lst of ae mo. Apply to 8 512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 


EMMOR COMLY, Bristol, Pa. (At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
\ 7] ANTED—TO GO SIX MILES IN THE COUN- | NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMI:\ ISTERED. 


try daily, a Teacher for three children, from ESTABLISHED 1835. 


eight to thirteen years. Apply by letter, with refer- RE 
JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


ence, to this office, S. H. C. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WANTED. 
OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
For the retail trade, 


each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 

Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
Carpenters and Builders, 


where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 

No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 





we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John [. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 


THOS. WARING & BRO., PHILADBLPHIA. 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR] %¥%S,BICHARDS, THON. 1118 Citron St. 


housekeeper. City or country. Address 
M. B., Burlington, N. J. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAHER; 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8St.. Phila. 


— peer) _ 
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J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 


Manu- 
<= HEAVIEST F ROOFING 
ers of 
known. Send for Samples and C. 
PENN ROOFING CO..107 8. Second 8t.. teeniade, 
ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
Late of Baltimore. 


Power and Ve — eens. Our large crops 
enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. H. HUTCHINSON 
HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 
Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


THE COUNCIL FIRE | Furnished with fuel by 
8 both White Men and 

per of intense interest—His' ory, Legend, Tradi- 

ae; India an Policies, Causes of Wars, Massacres, &c. Only 
HON. A. B. MEACHAM, ex-supt. of 


— of the kind. 
Monthly, 16 pages; ; $1.09 per 


dian Affairs, Editor. 
Samples, 10 cents, Address 
Box toa, Philadelphia, Pa, 





50 oO Agents wanted to subscribe for the Agents’ 

Journal, a en bound 24 page Jour- 
nal, brim ful: of interest to Agent-. Specimen copy sent 
free. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 












Thorough Preparation for Business | 


BRYANT & STRATTON Ss 
USINESS GOLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 S. Tenth St. Phitadeiphia, 7. 
Increased facilit' Telogra pt. 


oft ana and eric ot wm 

tlantic an 

B full particulars, call or send for free 
illustrated circular. J. E. SOULE, Pres. 


LL. & KR. LL. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER 


INVALID EECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


5 












FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, cr. 





FURNITURE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Ss. BB. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8S. 11th St., Phila. 


REMOVAL! 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
To 201 WAINUT PLACE. 


Particular attention given to safe investments, 


OUNCIL HIRE. collection of Mortgages, Rents, &c. 
Instruments of writing carefully drawn. 





is the most beautiful work of the kind inthe world It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations and siz 
chromo plates of flowers, beautifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price, 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. Printed in German and English 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Maqazine.—32 pages, 
fine Iilustrations and Colored Plate in every number. 
Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Catalogue, 300 Illustrations. only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & ~ CUNARD CO’S 


OSES 


We deliver Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering, 
safely by mail, et all pee 5 $i Try Fgrietice your 


aieiee. all labe fer @ ce) 1g for 8 for PF: 
25 for &5; aie go for id 3. io 4 Nou! 
uide to Rose Deiter: and ch sii hon over 500 finest 


. Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing Roses. 
THEDINGEELCONARDCO., Kose-Growers, WestGrove,Ches.Co.,Pa 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 





- PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


a 
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